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EARLY GERMANIC VOCALISM ' 

The phenomena included in Germanic grammar under the gen- 
eral term of ' ablaut ' or variation of the root vowel may be divided 
into two different groups according to whether they are inherited 
from Indo-European and therefore shared by the cognate I.-Eur. 
languages or, on the other hand, due to specifically Germanic sound 
changes and therefore confined to the Germanic branch or perhaps 
to certain subdivisions of this branch. E. g., in ablaut forms like 
Goth. bauf>, budum, O.H.G. hot, butun, Ags. bead, budon, the 
difference in vocalism between the singular and the plural forms 
is essentially the same as in the corresponding Sanskrit forms 
bubo'dha, bubudhima. Similarly the ablaut of Goth, wait ' I know,' 
pi. witum, Ags. wat, witon, Mod. Ger. ich weiss, ivir wissen agrees 
with the one found in Ssk. ve'da, pi. vidmd, Greek olSa, pi. iSfiev. 
For the explanation of such variations Germanic philology depends 
chiefly on comparative I.-Eur. grammar. The variation, on the 
other hand, between e and i in Mod. Ger. werden or ich werde, and 
er wird, O.H.G. (inf.) werdan, (3. p. sg.) er wirdit, Ags. weorSan, 
he wierS, has no parallel in the cognate languages. Latin, e. g., 
in the corresponding forms verto, vertere, vertit, has throughout 
the vowel e. Similarly the ablaut o : u in Mod. Ger. voir wurden, 

'This article is based on a paper prepared for the New Haven meeting 
of the Modern Language Association. I am obliged to my colleague Pro- 
fessor Henry Wood for kindly reading the paper before the Association 
when I was prevented from being present. (Cp. Publications of the M. 
L. A., vol. xxxni, no. 1, Appendix, p. xxiii). For the following publica- 
tion the notes have been added. The paper — even in its present form — 
does not purport to be more than a preliminary account of views which I 
expect to discuss more fully in the near future. 
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geivorden, O.H.G. ivvrtvn, giwortan, Ags. wurdon, ivorden is con- 
fined to West Germanic. It is the vowel changes of this kind, and 
more particularly the interchange found in Germanic between the 
vowels short e and short i, and the similar interchange occurring 
between short o and short u,- that we are concerned with here. 

Strange to say, the variations falling under this head appear to 
present even greater difficulties than the ablaut forms inherited 
from the Indo-European parent speech. This is due to various 
reasons, among others to the fact that, with regard to the vowels 
in question, every one of the Old Germanic languages presents — 
more or less so — a different aspect. Fundamental differences exist 
above all between Gothic and the other Germanic languages. Among 
the latter, Old Norse especially presents many peculiar features. 
Again within the West Germanic group, Old High German often 
stands isolated. Altogether Gothic and Old High German appear 
as the two extremes between which the other Germanic languages 
are interposed. 

As regards Gothic, the situation is complicated by the fact that 
the Gothic alphabet has no individual letters for the vowels short e 
and short o, these two vowels in Gothic being written ai and au, 
respectively. This peculiar feature of the Gothic alphabet gave 
rise to the misunderstanding that in words like Goth, bairan ' to 
bear ' and baurans ' born ' the stem vowel was a short diphthong, 
developed in Gothic through the influence of the following con- 
sonant from an earlier i and u, respectively. In our Gothic 
grammars, in fact, this explanation of the Gothic " broken vowels " 
survives to this day, at least with regard to their origin, though it 
is now generally admitted that their pronunciation was simply that 
of open e- and o-sounds. 

If we are agreed that bairan in Gothic was pronounced beran 
and that baurans was pronounced borans, the identity of the Gothic 
vowels with those of the other Germanic languages (0. Norse bera, 
borenn; Ags. beran, boren; 0. Sax. and O.H.G. beran, gi-boran) 

*J. Grimm, in the third edition of his Deutsche Grammatik (Berlin, 
1840) applied to the variation between e and i and between o and u the 
term " Brechung." This terminology is still lingering in Germanic gram- 
mar, altho it is becoming more and more cumbersome. It is, on Grimm's 
part, intimately bound up with a misconception of the nature of the 
vowels short e and short o: so much so that the term becomes meaningless 
when we attempt to disregard the fundamental mistake. 
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becomes obvious. 3 As to the quality of the stem vowels in Primitive 
Germanic, there can be as little doubt here as, e. g., in the case of 
Goth, drigkan, p. p. drugkans — Ags. drincan, druncen; 0. Sax. 
drinkan, drunkan; O.H.G. trinkan, trunkan. Nor need we hesitate 
to identify — with regard to their vocalism — the ablaut forms Goth. 
niman, p. p. numans and Ags. niman, numen; Fris. nima, 
e-nimen (the latter a substitute for e-numen), 0. Sax. niman, 
gi-numan. In spite of O.H.G. neman, gi-noman it is clear that 
also in West Germanic the evidence in this ease is largely in favor 
of the Gothic vocalism. 

At the same time, even a superficial glance suffices to reveal in 
other instances important differences between Gothic and West 
Germanic. Gothic, e. g., never varies the vowel within the present 
stem of one and the same verb: e. g., inf. itan, 3d. pers. itif>; inf. 
bairan, 3d. pers. bairip; inf. biudan, 3d. pers., biudif>. The corre- 
sponding forms in West Germanic are : etan, itip; beran, birif>; 
beodan, biudip. Though both groups agree with regard to the inf. 
beran and the 3d. pers. itip and biudip, the principle regulating the 
relation between e and i in West Germanic obviously differs from 
that prevailing in Gothic. 

Many theories have been advanced in order to explain the rather 
complicated state of affairs. At first it appeared sufficient to regard 
t and u in every case as the more ancient, and e and o as the more 
recent vowels. Grimm's theory of the Gothic broken vowels, 4 
familiar to every student of Gothic, and Holtzmann's well-known 
theory of what he calls the a-umlaut in West Germanic and Old 
Norse 5 are built on this presupposition. Until 1863, the year of 

3 Cp. the important articles by L. F. Lamer, " Bidrag till laran om i-om- 
ljudet," in Nord. tidskr. for filol. og pwdag., Ny rsekke, n (Kopenhagen 
1875-76), pp. Iff., 146 ff., 231 ff. (esp. pp. 166-180, 231-254, and 288-289), 
and Ernst A. Kock, " Zur Chronologic der got. Brechung," in Zeitschr. f. d. 
Philol. XXXIV (1902), pp. 45-50. 

4 Grimm's theory received its final formulation in the third edition of 
his grammar (Vol. i, Berlin, 1840). Cp. the chapter on " Vokalismus " 
in his Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (Leipzig, 1848), pp. 274-293. 

J Ober den Umlaut. Zwei Abhandlungen von Adolf Holtzmann. Karls- 
ruhe, 1843. (Reprint of an article contributed by Holtzmann to the 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher in 1841, together with a rejoinder to J. Grimm's 
interesting discussion of this article in Zs. f. dt. Alt. n, 268-275 (=Kleine 
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Grimm's death, his doctrine of the three fundamental vowels seemed 
to hold good not only for the Germanic languages but also for the 
Indo-European vocalism. In the following year, however, Curtius 
succeeded in proving that the e-vowel in words like O.H.G. beran, 
Engl, to bear was shared in common by all European languages. 
There followed several other important discoveries, sweeping aside 
many time-honored opinions and gradually leading to an entirely 
new conception of the I.-Eur. vocalism. 

Germanic philologists were kept busy in endeavoring to adapt the 
traditional explanation of the ablaut (in other words, Grimm's and 
Holtzmann's theories) to the newly-set-up I.-European vocalism. 7 
For some time opinions differed as to the manner in which readjust- 
ment should be made. 8 Gradually, however, an eclectic system 

Sehriften, vn, 114-120). — Ad. Holtzmann, Altdeutsche Grammatik, Erster 
Band. Leipzig 1870-75. 

* Cp. F. Bechtel, Die Hauptprobleme der indog. Lautlehre seit Schleicher. 
GSttingen, 1892. — The first one to oppose the traditional vowel theory was 
apparently the Danish scholar E. Jessen in the Tidskr. f. filol. og peed. I 
(1860), p. 216. Mullenhoff, moreover — according ito Seherer, Z. Gesch. d. 
dt. Spr. (Berlin, 1868), p. 7 — had previously claimed in his lectures that 
the vowels i and u in Germanic, when parallel to a Skr. a, had passed 
through the intermediate stage of e and o. As a matter of fact, however, 
it was Curtius' article on the cleavage of the a- sound in Greek and Latin 
(repr. in his Kleime Sehriften, vol. n, Lpz., 1886, pp. 13-49) that led to 
the abandonment of the old theory. 

7 Ample references are found in E. v. Borries' careful monograph: Das 
erste Stadium des i- Umlauts im Germanischen, Strassburg, 1887, pp. 3-14 
{Einleitung : Die neuen Theorieen iiber den indog. Vokalismus, speziell 
soweit sie germanisches e betreffen). Eor additional references, see Rein- 
hold Trautmann, German. Lautgesetze (Konigsberg diss., 1906), pp. 9-16, 
and W. Braune, Althochd. Gramm.* (Halle, 1911), p. 47. 

8 Cp. e. g., Amelung's monograph Die Bildung der TempusstUmme durch 
Vokalsteigerung im Deutschen (Berlin, 1871) ; the same author's posthu- 
mous treatise " Der Ursprung der deutschen a-Vokale " ZfdA. xvin 

(1875), 161 ft*.; Scherer's review of Hahn-Jeitteles' AM. Gramm., Zs. f. 
bst. Gymn. 1873, p. 288f. = iO. Schriften i, 323 f.; Bezzenberger's study 
Ober die a- Reihe der got. Sprache and the same author's remarks in 
Pick's Vergl. Worterbuch m 3 (Gottingen, 1874), pp. 367-372; and Laffler's 
"Bidrag" quoted above (Note 3). All of these scholars agree, e. g., in 
ascribing to Prim. Germanic a short o in addition to short u, altho they do 
not quite agree with each other as to the extent of the o (as compared 
with «). — 0. Bremer, "Die germanische 'Brechung'," Indogemumische 
Forschungen xxvi (1909), 148 ff., has justly claimed the short o as a Prim. 
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which may be traced back to the year 1878 9 gained the support of 
a majority of philologists. After having been endorsed by scholars 
like Braune, Brugmann, Kluge, 10 it has by this time found its way 
into nearly every Germanic grammar " and every manual or primer 
of Comparative philology. In spite of its popularity, however, this 
system is far from being satisfactory. With regard to ablaut phe- 
nomena characteristic of the Germanic languages it is a piece of 
patchwork made up largely of portions of former systems, yet lack- 
ing the symmetry and consistency of Grimm's and Holtzmann's 
views. Some rather objectionable features of the former systems 
have been retained, and have been added to by incorporating errone^ 
ous views of a more recent date. 12 

Germanic vowel; Bremer, however, went to the other extreme of denying 
the same privilege to the short u, even in cases like Goth, juk ' yoke/ 
where the old u is preserved at least in Gothic, or in the preterit plural 
of the second ablaut class (Goth, budun, bugun etc.), where it is found 
both in Gothic and in West Germanic. 

* H. Paul, Das Vokalsystem des Germanischen auf Grundlage der neu- 
esten Forschumgen, a paper read at the 33d meeting of German philologists 
in Gera, Oct. 1, 1878. Cp. the report in Zs. f. d. Phil, x, p. 122-5, and 
Paul in PBrB. vi (1879), 76flf. and 108 ff. 

W W. Braune, Althochdeutsche Grarnmatik (Halle, 1886), §52, Note 1. 
Brugmann, Grundriss d. vergl. Gramm. I (Strassburg, 1886), §§ 222 f., 284, 
299, etc.; F. Kluge, Vorgesehiehte d. altgerm. Dialekte, in Paul's Grund- 
riss I, 1. Heft (Strassburg, 1889), p. 349 ff. 

u Cp., in addition to the works mentioned, e. g., A. Noreen, Abriss der 
urgermanischen Lautlehre ( Strassburg, 1889 ) ; W. Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Grarnmatik. I, Lautlelwe. (Strassburg, 1893; 3 1911) ; W. Streitberg, 
Urgerm. Grarnmatik (Heidelberg, 1896) ; Bethge, Dieter, etc., Lautlehre 
der altgermam. Dialekte (Leipzig, 1898) ; Richard Loewe, Germanisohe 
Sprachwissensehaft (Leipzig, 1905; s 1911). 

12 The principal objections to the current theory may be specified as 
follows : ( 1 ) the doctrine that the Gothic " broken vowels " are due to a 
rather recent and exclusively Gothic development from i and «, has become 
untenable. See the articles by Laffler and E. Kock, quoted above in note 
3; (2) the contention that the vowel developed from the timbre of I.-Eur. 
syllabic consonants fell together in the Germanic languages from the 
outset with I.-Eur. «, is unwarranted. The parallelism of the groups er 
(= I.-Eur. er) : or { — I.-Eur. V) and w (= I.-Eur. en) : un (= I. Eur. '») 
decides in favor of the opinion held by MSillenhoff, Seherer, Bezzenberger, 
Amelung, Laffler (cp. the quotations in note 8) that the earliest form of 
this vowel in the Germanic languages was o, because in the ease of er and 
in we are certain that e (not i) is the earlier vowel. (3) Heinzel's claim 
[Niederfrank. Gesehiiftssprache, Paderborn, 1874, p. 52 f.) that in West 
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Many of the shortcomings of existing theories might have been 
avoided, if the task of reconstructing the Primitive Germanic vowel 
system, a task which must precede the formulation of any ablaut 
theories, had been undertaken in a more systematic and methodical 
manner. 13 A proper method would seem to consist of assigning to 
Primitive Germanic above all those sounds and forms as to which 
all Early Germanic languages agree. The vowel o, e. g., proves to be 
Early Germanic in words like Goth, auhsa ' ox,' dauhtar ' daughter,' 
faura ' before,' baurans ' born.' If we here ascribe to Prim. Ger- 
manic, as is the custom now, forms like *uhsa, *duhtar, *fura, 
*bwrans, this means presupposing in the case of auhsa and dauhtar 
a vowel found in Indo-European, but existing no longer in the 
Germanic languages; and it means in the case of faura and baurans 
presupposing a u contrary to the testimony of every Germanic and 
nearly every Indo-European language. 

The reconstruction of Prim. Germanic, i. e., of the period 
immediately preceding the cleavage into East and West Germanic, 
will hardly carry us back any further than about the first century 
or the beginning of our era. Prim. Germanic in this definite 
sense is separated from the I.-Eur. parent speech by at least two 
thousand years. To a time somewhere between the beginning and 
the end of this long period, say about or after 1000 B. C, we must 
assign another prehistoric phase in the history of the Germanic 

Germanic the relation between e:i is not parallel to that of o:u, is based 
on a misconception of the vocalism of the first ablaut series. Heinzel was 
not aware of the fact that the stem vowel of the past participle in this 
series is due to the analogy of the preterit plur. (cp. below under iv., " The 
West Germanic vocalism") and accordingly, from a strictly phonetic 
point of view, irregular. (4) As we notice in every West Germanic 
language the tendency to change I.-Eur. i in stem syllables to e before 
an a of derivative or inflectional syllables, there is no sufficient reason for 
denying the priority of the vowel i in cases like W. Germ, etan ' to eat ' = 
Goth, itan, in spite of the fact that the W. Germ, e here coincides with 
I.-Eur. e. With regard to such instances, the earlier theories of Grimm 
and Holtzmann and the present author's attempt (in JEGPh. vi (1907), 
pp. 279-304) to reconcile their theories with our present conception of the 
I.-Eur. vocalism, may claim to be preferable to the current theory. 

"The tendency on the whole has been to adapt the Germanic vocalism 
to certain preconceived theories — gained perhaps from the study of San- 
skrit or of comparative I.-Eur. grammar — rather than to adapt our 
grammatical theories to the conditions actually found in the Old Ger- 
manic languages. 
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languages. We will name it Protogermanic, applying this name 
both to the results of Pregermanie sound changes (i. e., changes 
from Indo-European which Germanic shares with other I.-Eur. 
languages) and to certain specifically Germanic changes which 
appear to have taken place at a very early date. 

I shall now attempt to trace the development of the Germanic 
vocalism, as far as the vowels e and o and i and u are concerned, 
from Indo-European through the intermediate phases of Proto- 
germanic and Primitive Germanic down to the beginning of his- 
torical tradition. 

I. The Indo-European Parent Speech 

The Indo-European parent speech possessed the five vowels 
a e i o u (or, in a more systematic arrangement, i e a o u) ; in 
addition to these, however, at least one more vowel. I am referring 
to the I.-Eur. ' reduced ' or ' neutral ' vowel or ' sheva,' if we adopt 
the technical term familiar to students of Hebrew grammar. Such 
a vowel must have existed in I.-Eur. words like *g v 'ru- ' heavy ' 
(== Ssk. guru-, Gr. fiapv-s Lat. gravis, Goth. Tcauru-s) ; *p'r-6s 
and *p'r-a 'before' (= Ssk. pur-ds and puv-a! ; Gr. Trap-os, Goth. 
fawa) ; I.-Eur. *ghzmo or ghj'nto ' man ' (= Lat. homo, Goth. 
guma). As may be seen from these examples, the sheva- vowel is 
found before a liquid or nasal, and its pronunciation must have 
been similar to that of syllabic liquids or syllabic nasals in words 
like *vl'qo-s ' wolf ' (= Ssk. vrka-s, Goth, wulf-s), *grno-m ' grain ' 
(= Lat. granum, Goth, haurn) ; *cnto-m ' hundred ' (= Ssk. 
gata-m, Gr. e-Karo-v, Lat. centu-m, Goth, hund) . There is in any 
case, no difference to be detected between the two in the Germanic 
languages. 

II. The Protogermanic Phase 

We may at once proceed to the second well-marked period in the 
development of the Germanic languages, which we have called 
Protogermanic. It is distinguished from Indo-European especially 
by two important vowel changes. I.-Eur. o has fallen together, 
as in most of the cognate languages, with I.-Eur. a. Both these 
vowels appear in Germanic as a. The a, e. g., found in the prefer. 
sg. of the third, fourth, and fifth ablaut series is descended from 
I.-Eur. o and is not originally identical with the a found in the 
present of the sixth ablaut series. 
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The Germanic vowel system, however, cannot have lacked the 
vowel o very long, if indeed this vowel has ever been totally lacking, 
because at an early date, and probably while the old o was approach- 
ing the a, a new o developed from I.-Eur. sheva and from I.-Eur. 
syllabic consonants. This vowel is in Gothic preserved in its Proto- 
germanic form in words like faura, baurans, hawrn, haum, haurus. 
The o vowel, however, was at this period not confined to the position 
before r, but was also found before a following nasal in words like 
*honda-m ' hundred,' Goth, hund, *bonda-na-s ' bound,' Goth. 
bundans, *noma-na-s ' taken,' Goth, numans, etc. 

It is much to be regretted that Protogermanic has left no literary 
monuments behind, and that we cannot expect to regain more of it 
by reconstruction than the barest outlines. The Germanic lan- 
guages at this stage of their development must have presented an 
appearance similar in many respects to Greek and Latin. While 
many of the features of the Indo-European vocalism were faithfully 
preserved, the language was in other respects distinctly Germanic. 
Some of the innovations may be regarded as improvements; e. g., 
the many instances of sheva and of syllabic consonants in root sylla- 
bles can hardly be reckoned among the attractive features of the 
I.-Eur. parent speech. 

III. The Primitive Germanic Vocalism 

In the course of many centuries the Germanic languages reached 
a novel and again a very characteristic stage, which is known by the 
name of Primitive Germanic. Like the preceding and the later 
stages, it possesses, in addition to the short a, the four short vowels 
e i o u. Yet these four vowels have meanwhile undergone some 
important changes. The mid vowels e and o developed a ten- 
dency to pass into the high vowels i and u. They succumbed to 
this tendency everywhere except when followed by one of the two 
consonants r or Iti, (or, more exactly, one of the three consonants 
r h h, because the latter counts in Germanic as a separate con- 
sonant, not quite identical with hw). We therefore find e and o 
preserved in words like beran ' to 'bear,' p. p. borans (Goth, bairan, 
p.p. baurans), xverpan 'to become/ p.p. worpans (Goth, wairpan, 
waurpans), fehu 'cattle, money' (Goth, faihu), seban 'to see' 
(Goth, saihan). Before other consonants, however, e and o have 
been changed to i and u ; e. g., bindan ' to bind ' instead of Proto- 
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germ. *bendan; niman 'to take' instead of *neman; itan 'to eat 
instead of *etan; bundum 'we bound' instead of *bondom; hund 
' hundred ' instead of *hond. 

While by this innovation, the earlier distinction between the 
mid vowels e and o and the high vowels i and u had been seri- 
ously affected, the old dividing line between the two sets was entirely 
removed by an additional sound change. The same consonants r 
and h which prevented the old e and o from turning into i and u, 
gained the power also to change the old i and u to e and o. E. g. ; 
the I.-Eur. word for ' man,' *vtro-s (Ssk. vlrd-s, 0. Ir. fer, Lat. vir) 
became wer (= Goth, wait, W. Germanic wer ' man ' and wer-ald 
' world ') ; the Protogerm. noun *mihs-tu-s (related to the Lat. 
verb mingere) became mehstu-s (= Goth, maihstu-s, M. Low Ger. 
mes) ; I.-Eur. *dhur- 'door' (Ssk. dur-, Gr. Ovpa) changed to 
dor (Goth. daw. W. Germanic dor); I.-Eur. *ucso' 'ox' (Ssk. 
uksaf) to ohsa (Goth, aulisa, W. Germanic ohso) ; I.-Eur. 
*dhugh'ter- ' daughter ' (Ssk. duliitar-, Gr. 6vyd,Tr]p) to dohter 
(Goth, dauhtar, W. Germanic dohter). 

Owing to this their double function the consonants r and ^, have 
succeeded in getting almost complete control of the Prim. Germanic 
vocalism, as far as the distinction between e and i and o and w is 
concerned. The I.-European sounds from which the various vowels 
were developed, can only be traced now with the aid of the cognate 
I.-Eur. languages or by means of the Germanic ablaut series. A 
word, e. g., like the verbal abstract wist-s for *wis-ti-s, belonging 
to root ives- ' to be,' now shows the same vowel as lists ' craft ' or 
' craftiness,' verbal abstract of the root lis-, or nist ' nest ' = I.-Eur. 
*ni-sdo-s. 

We easily recognize that the new vocalism is virtually identical 
with the system found in Gothic. That Gothic has actually preserved 
the Prim. Germanic vocalism will become evident when we consider 
the next step in the development of the Germanic vowels as repre- 
sented by the vocalism of the West Germanic languages. 

IV. The West Germanic Vocalism " 

In the Early West Germanic languages the dividing line between 
the mid vowels e and o and the high vowels i and u again appears 

11 For West Germanic we may generally substitute West Germanic 
and 0. Norse, because the latter shares most of the W. Germanic innova- 
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thoroughly altered. A new element is in control of the various 
vowels, so much so that the former influence of the consonants r 
and h has been set aside and its traces appear almost obliterated. 
This new element is the vowel of derivative or inflectional endings, 
which in most instances means the vowel of the syllable immediately 
folloAving upon the root syllable. The quality of the root vowel 
now becomes dependent upon the vowel of the ending in that a 
mid vowel of the ending requires a mid vowel also in the root 
syllable, while a high vowel in the ending requires a high vowel in 
the root syllable. The ending generally contains one of the three 
vowels a i u. The function of the vowel i is shared by the con- 
sonant j. 

The influence exercised by the vowel a consists of preserving an 
e or o of the root syllable and of lowering an i or a to the grade 
of e and o. E. g., W. Germanic beran ' to bear ' (= Goth, bairan), 
sehan 'to see' (= Goth, saihan). But, on the other hand, etan 
' to eat ' as against Goth, itan; O.H.G. leben instead of Gothic 
liban (with I.-Eur. i) ; O.H.G. sedal, Ags. sef>el, sedl (and sett), 
' a settle, dwelling place ' for Prim. Germanic *sipla- (with I.-Eur. 
i. cf. Lat. si-tu-s, Ssk. ksi- 'to dwell,' Gr. «ti£&>; these words have 
nothing to do with Lat. sedere, Goth, sitan) 15 ; 0. Sax. beda, O.H.G. 

tions. To a certain extent, however, O. Norse occupies a position inter- 
mediate between Gothic and W. Germanic. E. g., as was pointed out by 
Lanier (in the treatise quoted ahove, note 3), before h the old short e 
and short o (=Gothic ai and au) were apparently preserved. Matters 
are further complicated by many secondary changes peculiar to 0. Norse, 
e. g., drekka = Goth, drigkam, W. Germanic drinkan, or s0kkva (for 
* senkva) = Goth, sigqan, W. Germanic sinkvan. I must be satisfied here 
with referring to Noreen's Altisland. u. Altnorweg. Grammatik ('Halle, 
1903) and Altschiced. Ch-ammatik (Halle, 1904) and A. Kock's Svensk 
Ijtulhistoria (2 vols., Lund, 1906-11); and more particularly to Lanier's 
article " Bidrag till liiran cm i- omljudet " (see above, note 3), to A. 
Kock's article " Der a- Umlaut ... in den altnord. Sprachen," PBB. xxiii 
(1898), 484-554 and to the same author's monograph Umlaut u. Brechung 
im Altsohwedischen, Lund (and Leipzig), 1911-16 = Lunds Univers. Arsskr. 
N. F., Avd. 1, Bd. 12, Nr. 1. Cp. also my review of the latter in MLN. 
xxxni (1917), 40-44. 

"As regards the root (though not the grade of the root vowel) and the 
suffix, the Germanic noun * si-pla- is identical with the old I.-Eur. word 
*csoi-tlo-rn (or *csai-tlo-m) 'settlement, colony ' = Ved. kse-tra-m, Av. 
sdi\,n-m, Lat. sae-culu-m. Cp. my discussion of these words in the Johns 
Hopkins Univ. Circular, no. 296 (June, 1917), pp. 900-02. 
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beta 'request' (I.-Eur. i, ef. Goth, bidjan, Gr. iretdw, tti<tt6-<;). — 
W. Germanic p. pte. boran ' born ' = Goth, bauran; O.H.G. ohso 
' ox ' = Goth, auhsa; O.H.G. gi-botan, Ags. boden (past pte. of 
biudan ' to command, bid ') = Goth, budan. 

The influence exercised on the root syllable by the vowels i and u 
and the consonant / is exactly the reverse of that of the vowel a. 
By these sounds an i or u of the root syllable is kept intact, while 
an e or o is raised to the grade of i or u. E. g., W. Germanic Hip, 
' he eats ' = Goth. Hip; nimip ' he takes ' (O.H.G. nimit) = Goth. 
nimip; sibun ' seven ' = Goth, sibun; kuni 'race, kin,' = Goth. 
kuni ; sunu ' son ' = Goth, sunu-s. But with alteration of the 
root vowel birip ' he bears ' (O.H.G. hint) for Goth, bairip; *sih;tp 
'he sees' (O.H.G. sihit) for Goth, saihip; O.H.G. fihu 'cattle' 
for Goth, faihu (cf. Lat. pecu) ; furi ' before ' (Mod. Ger. fur) 
alongside of fora (Mod. Ger. v or) = Goth, faura; duri 'door' 
(Mod. Ger. Tiir) alongside of dor (Mod. Ger. Tor) = Goth, daw; 
prt. pi. wurdun 'they became' (O.H.G. wurtun, Ags. wurdun, 
later wurdon) = Goth, ivaurpun, alongside of the past pte. O.H.G. 
gi-wortan, Ags. worden = Goth, ivaurpan. 

The West Germanic rule of vocalic balance, however, is set aside 
when the root vowel is followed by nasal plus consonant. In such 
cases the Prim. Germanic (or, in other words, the Gothic) forms 
are retained: e. g., O.H.G. bintan, past pte. gibuntan = Goth. 
bindan, bundans. In Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, and Old Saxon 
even a single nasal — or at least the labial nasal— tends to preserve 
a Prim. Germanic root vowel ; e. g., Ags. and 0. Sax. niman, past 
pte. Ags. numen, 0. Sax. numan, as against O.H.G. neman, gi- 
noman; 0. Sax. gumo, Ags. guma, against O.H.G. gomo. 

Other apparent exceptions are due to analogy. Here belongs 
above all the past pte. of the first ablaut class : W. Germanic bitan 
' biten,' *rizan ' risen ' etc. Forms like these have often been urged 
as an alleged instance against Holtzmann's rule. But the i here 
is obviously due to the influence of the pret. pi., e. g., bitun, *rizun 
(rirun). 16 The irregularity is one of the frequent instances of 
levelling of the ablaut like Mod. Engl, speak, spoke, spoken in- 
stead of speak, spake, spoken or Mod. Ger. heisse, hiess, gehiessen 

w See, e. g., Bethge in Dieter's Lawt- u. Formenlehre der altgerm. Dia- 
lekte i (Leipzig, 1898) p. 12 and Dieter ib. p. 67. Cp. also my suggestions 
in JEGPh. vi (1907), p. 297 ff. 
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instead of heisse. hiess, geheissen. u The regular phonetic forms are 
seen in nouns like O.H.G. siega, Mod. Ger. Sieg as compared with 
the past ptc. gesiiegen, or W. Germanic *ihegn ' a mature young 
man ' (O.H.G. degan, Engl, thane) as compared with the past ptc. 
*thigan of the verb thihan ' to prosper.' 1S 

Vocalic balance is of course possible only in dissyllabic or poly- 
syllabic words. The vocalism of monosyllables is not affected by it 
and accordingly agrees with the Gothic vocalism ; e. g., 0. Sax. ipv. 
seh 'see' (== Goth, saili), W. Germanic wer 'man' (Goth. wair). 
noli 'yet' (O.H.G. and Mod. Ger. noch = Goth, nauh) ; and on 
the other hand, O.H.G. Mm, bis(t), is£ = Goth. im, is, ist; W. 
Germanic in = Goth, in, etc. Exceptions in this case too are due 
to analogy. Such exceptions occur especially in case of words in 
which monosyllabic and dissyllabic forms are found combined in 
Gothic in one and the same paradigm. E. g., Goth, wulfs, pi. 
wulfos, cf. 0. Sax. wulf, pi. wulbos. O.H.G. ivolf, pi. wolfa. The 
phonetically correct forms would be nom. sing, wulf, plur. wolfos. 
In several cases the old duplicates are found in 0. Norse, especially 
in the Elder Edda, alongside of each other, e. g., nom. sg. fugl. pi. 
foglar. If additional proof were necessary, the monosyllables thus 
would prove that the West Germanic vowels have not developed 
from Indo-European independently of Gothic, but have passed 
through the identical stage in which the Gothic vocalism is still 
found at Hlfila's time. 

Finally I would call attention to a noteworthy exception, note- 
worthy for the reason that it serves to illustrate the principle 
underlying the main rule. The two numerals for ' seven ' and 
' ten ' were in Indo-European sept'm' and dec'm, with different 
accent, but with identical vowels both in the stem syllable and in 

"A close parallel to the development of the first ablaut class in West 
Germanic is found in Old Swedish, where past participles like bupin, frusin 
(2d abl. class) and burghiti, hxdpim (3d abl. class), formed in analogy 
with the preterit plurals bupu, frusu, burghu, hulpu, gradually replace the 
earlier forms bopin, frosin, borghin, holpin etc. See the instructive discus- 
sion of these participles by Axel Kock, PBB. xxin (1898), 503-506, and 
compare further: A. Noreen, Altschxced. Gramm. § 529, 3; A. Kock, Svemsk 
ljudhist. ii, p. 88 ff. and Umlaut und Breohung im Altschioed., p. 34 f. 

"The usual etymology of the noun * pegn, connecting it with Greek 
t4kvo-v, must l>e abandoned. Cp. the Johns Hopkins Univ. Vvrctdar, I. c. 
(June, 1917), p. 887. 
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the ending. They remain identical as regards their vocalism, in 
languages like Sanskrit (saptd, daga), Greek (en-Ta., Se'ica), Latin 
(septem, decern). Their difference in Gothic (sibun, taihun) is 
in accordance with our theory. The similar difference, however, 
in the West Germanic languages (O.H.G. sibun, zehan; 0. Sax. 
sibun, tehan; 0. E. Eris. sigun, sogon: tian; 0. W. Pris. soven, 
saven: tien; W. Sax. siofan, seofon, cf. Corp. sibun, Ep. sifun: 
tien, tyn; Northumbr. siofu, siofo: ten, teo, tea) is not so easily 
understood, because we might expect to find sibun and *tihun. In 
Frisian and Anglosaxon, to be sure, the loss in the numeral for 
' ten ' of the h may be held accountable for the irregular vocalism 
of this numeral. Not so in Old Saxon and Old High German, 
where the h is preserved. We notice that the stem vowels in 
O.H.G. and 0. Saxon agree Avith those found in Gothic, while the 
ending remains the same only in the case of sibun. The inference 
seems unavoidable that, while in West Germanic the disparity in 
vocalism between stem and ending was generally avoided by alter- 
ing the stem vowel, in the numeral for ' ten ' the incongruity of 
the sequence e — u (Goth, taihun) was removed by changing the 
vowel of the ending. 

The following scheme may serve as a brief outline of the theory 
set forth in this article: 



I. Indo-European 



II. Protogermanic 



III. Primitive Germanic 
(and Gothic) 



IV. West Germanic i 




e a 

(=Goth. ai) 




(=Goth. au) 
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